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The Police Force of Buffalo, Queen City of the::Lakes: -. 


By JOHN E. REGAN 
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FOREWORD. 


Because police forces are the daily subjects for most of the news stories which daily papers 
seek, writing the story of a particular force is not always an easy job. Papers from cities which 
hear the boom of the Atlantic surf to cities of the Golden Gate, rely on policemen and their work 
to fill their columns. Hence readers sometimes say “enough” when the police are mentioned, 
This sketch, however, will attempt to tell something of the workings of the machinery of that 
great organization which is the pride of Buffalo. 


gins, chief of the Buffalo 

police force, dropped into the 
office of the chief in a neighboring 
city. Higgins was in “civies” and 
not acquainted with the man upon 
whom he was about to call. Intro- 
ductions accomplished, the chief 
receiving Higgins made a pertinent 
remark. 

**So you're ‘Jimmy’ Higgins, eh? 
Well, I just wish I was chief of 
your outfit.” 

That chief gave voice to a re- 
mark which Higgins had heard be- 
fore. His outfit is the envy of 
many chiefs, the model of other 
students of the police problem and 
certainly a source of satisfaction to 
the people who foot the bills—the 
taxpayers of the city of Buffalo. 

Under the existing form of gov- 
ernment in the city of Buffalo, the 
Mayor, by virtue of his office, is 
also known as Commissioner of 
Public Safety which carries with it 
supervision over the Police, Fire 


de other day James W. Hig- 


executive that many improvements 
and innovations have been adopted 
by the department. In all matters 
which meant a betterment of con- 
ditions in either efficency of the 
force or working conditions of the 
members, the Mayor has given im- 
mediate support. 

At the beginning of his adminis- 
tration, Mr. Buck announced that 
in each city department the head 
of that department would have the 
final word and in every act of his 
official life the Mayor has carried 
out this intent. In fact there is a 
standing order on the books of the 
police department that no member 
can go over the head of the depart- 
ment to carry some matter to the 
attention of the Mayor. Mr. Buck 
wants it thoroughly understood 
that Chief Higgins is “boss” and 
that he will not interfere. Ina city 
of the size of Buffalo it is well that 
such an arrangement exists because 
every day the Mayor is beseiged by 
and Health departments. political and other friends of members of the department to 


Mayor George S. Buck. 


Since his election and taking office January 1, 1918, Mayor intercede in such affairs as transfers, details, promotions, etc. 
George S. Buck has taken a keen and active interest in the In another field, the Mayor has made a wise and just deci- 
department and it is directly to the credit of the city’s chief sion. Since taking office he has followed out both the letter 


Lieutenants of the Department: 


Lieut. T. F. Murray, Drillmaster, Center; Lieut. J. E. Kennedy, Traffic Chief, Left; 
Lieut. A. J. Roche, Training School Instructor, Right. 
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Chief Higgins and His Staff of Inspectors and Captains. 


and spirit of the Civil Service laws and has insisted that the 
man standing at the top of eligible lists be appointed. Al- 
though he is given the privilege of making his selection from 
among the first three names, the Mayor believes that if a man 
has reached the top of a list by fair means in a competitive 
examination, he certainly should not lose the efforts of perhaps 
his entire life time, by having to step aside for a brother 
officer who can pull more influential aid. 

The police department is now in its 64th year and growing 
vigorous each year. The force is an offshoot of a police or- 
ganization known years ago as the Niagara Frontier Police 
Force. That organization covered what its title implied—the 
Niagara Frontier. In those days Buffalo was a village and 
what is now a part of the city, then known as Black Rock, 
was a more important center. The Niagara Frontier force 
policed not only the territory within the city limits but that 
section along the waterfront practically from the south end 
of Lake Erie to a point now outside the city limits of Tona- 
wanda. The records of that organization are interesting 
things. A high standard of efficency in those early days was 
maintained and though police work then and now in these 
hectic days were matters of great difference, nevertheless the 
Frontier force handed down to their successors splendid tradi- 
tions and history worthy of the best mettle of the men of the 
force who came after. 

Statistics are dry things—to all but the statistician, but 
figures and data are essential to a sketch of the kind herein 
offered. Just at this writing the total number of persons com- 
prising the Department is 1,096 persons. This organization is 
divided into fourteen precincts, the Park Squad, Harbor Patrol 
and Headquarters. The entire force is subdivided into four 
groups, three inspection districts and the Detective Bureau, 
each in charge of an Inspector, who holds a rank equivalent 
‘to that of a major in military life. For each precinct there is 

a captain, three (and in some cases more) lieutenants, chaee 
re sergeants, detectives and patrolmen, 

The Detective Bureau has 30 detective sergeants and two 
detectives; also 14 patrolmen who are detailed to the Automo- 


bile Bureau and Automobile Squad, Bureau of Identification 
and Pawn Shops. Four policewomen are also detailed to the 
Detective Bureau. 

James W. Higgins is chief. His officers are: 

Inspector Thomas J. Gilligan, commanding the First In- 
spection District. 

Inspector James Hyland, commanding the Second. Inspec- 
tion District. 

Inspector John S. Marnon, commanding the Third Inspec- 
tion District. 

Inspector John R. Ryan, chief of detectives. 

Capt. Chas. F. Zimmerman, assistant chief of detectives. 

Capt. James F. McDonald, commanding, Ist Precinct. 
_ Acting Capt. John J. Creahan, commanding, 2d Precinct. 

Capt. Robert U. Winspear, commanding, 3d Precinct. 

Capt. William H. Milan, commanding, 4th Precinct. 

Capt. John Burfeind; commanding, 5th Precinct. 

Capt. Uriah Ulrich, commanding, 6th Precinct. 

Capt. William J. Forbest, commanding, 7th Precinct. 

Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, commanding, 8th Precinct. 

Capt. James E. Short, commanding, 9th Precinct. 

Capt. Edward Simon, commanding, 10th Precinct. 

Capt. Michael Morrisey, commanding, 11th Precinct. 

Capt. George Kress, commanding, 12th Precinct. 

Capt. William Gruss, commanding, 13th Precinct. 

Capt. John Driscoll, commanding, 14th Precinct. 

Lieut. John J. Ryan, No. 1, commanding, Patrol Boat. 

Lieut. Simon J. Cullen, commanding, Park Squad. 

Lieut. Timothy F. Murray, drill master. 

Lieut. Austin J. Roche, training school instructor. 

Lieut. John E. Kennedy, traffic chief. 

Jos. T. Whitwell, in charge Bureau of Identification. 

Capt. George A. Schmidt, chief desk sergeant. 

Lieut. Thomas Coyle, assistant chief desk sergeant. 

Henry W. Alt, superintendent of motive power. 

The story of the rise of Chief Higgins from the rank of 
patrolman to his present satsfactory status, is the story of 
ambition realized and perseverance rewarded. The Chief has 
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patrolman to his present satisfactory status, is the story of 
ambition realized and perseverance rewarded. The Chief has 
been the subject of many character sketchs and his reputa- 
tion is not a local matter by any means. When he took 
ofice in February, 1919, THe Nationa Potice JourRNAL 
realized that the appointment of Higgins as head of the de- 
partment was an event in police circles of importance that 
was national in proportion. With that fixed idea a representa- 
tive was sent to Buffalo and a story subsequently published 
telling something of the young man who was lifted from the 
rank of lieutenant doing duty in an unimportant center in the 
city, and handed the gold badge cmblematic of the highest 
police office within gift of the city. 

Chicf Higgins is now forty-three years old; young in years 
as heads of police departments go, but very old in experience 
and in the wordly wisdom that must, of necessity, go with a 
successful police administration. Higgins was not self-seek- 
ing in the sense that he was too ambitious. If he entertained 
any notion of ever becoming chief of the police force in 
which he served, that notion likely carried him through those 
grades which led to the office of chief on previous occasions. 
That he would be called to the office of Mayor Buck on a 
snappy winter morning and told that he would take charge 
of the force that night at six o’clock was as match of a surprise 
to Higgins as it was to the people who read the same news 
in the papers a few hours later. But such is the fact. 

A peculiarity of this police business is that few heads 
throughout the country are anything else but policemen. For 
the most part they are men who have actually served in the 
lower grades of the force before assuming greater authority. 
Likwise, they are usually men who have had humble begin- 
nings. Jobs as patrolmen seldom attract college graduates. 
Perhaps it is well for police forces in general that the heads 
of such departments are men who have gone through the 
steps of the lower grades and finally land at the top of the 
heap. Certainly it gives them breadth of vision and the view- 
point of a man thoroughly in sympathy with the problems of 
the man who carries the nightstick. 

Higgins’ certainy runs true to form as far as the humble 
start is concerned. He begun life in Buffalo; his first start in 
earning his daily bread was lighting street lamps. A clever 
newspaper man made a feature of this phase of Higgins’ career 
when he was made chief. The chief’s father died when Hig- 
gins was a baby and the upkeep of a home and two infant 
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children was left to his mother. As a boy Higgins learned the 
machinist trade and likely, as he does police duty, he learned 
it thoroughly. <A story is told that Higgins seeking a job in 
a machine shop met with rebuffs day after day, but that he 
refused to give up hope of landing the place. Every morning 
he’ reappeared at the shop and one morning, more in a spirit 
of jest than with the serious idea of giving the lad the job, the 
gruff foreman stopped and asked the boy what could he do. 


And Higgins gave him a real Higgins answer. 
“I can do as I’m told.” 


The promptness of the reply and the utter willingness of 
the lad struck the foremen and after shouting with laughter, 
he told the youth: to take off his coat and go to work. 


But the humdrum monotony of life in a machine shop was 
not to Higgins’ taste. He had too lively an imagination. He 
wanted to do something constructive. The police force always 
a lure to young men of good strength and physical and moral 
courage, beckoned to the youth and he tried the civil service 
examination. His career as a patrolman is probably the 
shortest in the history of the department. Less than two 
years from the date of his appointment he was brought 
uptown and made a precinct special. This, too, was only a 
temporary post because in a short time he was made a detec- 
tive-sergeant and assigned to the headquarters’ staff. Here 
he teamed with the late Thomas O’Grady who died a few 
weeks ago. The record that Higgins and O’Grady hung up 
is one of the bright spots in the annals of the Buffalo depart- 
ment. They were hardly more than boys, but the catches 
they made and the interesting things surrounding the cases 
they worked on are the delights of the veteran reporters who 
still assemble on winter nights in police headquarters and 
tell over and over again, of Higgins and O'Grady. His pal 
left the force several years ago to enter a more remuncrative 
field—the private detective agency. Here O’Grady made 
a national reputation. In New York State he was probably 
the first investigator, in point of ability. 


But being a detective-sergeant also had its limitations, as 
Higgins very quickly learned. He wanted advancement; not 
newspaper publicity, and because detective-sergeants’ jobs 
rested on the very insecure foundation of political preferment, 
Higgins decided to leave a detective’s career behind him and 
accordingly he tried the examination for lieutenant then 
known as sergeant. He passed at the top of the list and took 


The Desk Sergeants: Chief Desk Sergeant G. A. Schmidt, Left, and Asst. Chief Desk Sergeant Thos. Coyle, Right. 
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the first vacancy because it meant a step in the path of 
promotion. 

Higgins’ honesty is a byword in the department and that 
much-abused title, “an honest policeman,” is his by right. He 
served in several precincts as a lieutenant and went through 
the routine of that rank. A peculiar thing about his whole 
career is that regardless of who was at the head of the de- 
partment whenever any job arose where the need of a man 
with unquestioned integrity was required, it was Higgins 
who was selected. Under several administrations he served 
as head of the vice squad and with all the temptations of 
such a job surrounding him, Higgins came out clean. A noted 
crook speaking in a voice heavy with disgust made the ad- 
mission that “Higgins could not be reached.” 

. The selection of Higgins as chief followed Mayor Buck’s 
open declaration that he was dissatisfied with police depart- 
ment conditions. Newspapers were clamoring that a change 
was necessary, and to make certain that the chief’s office was 
in proper hands, Mayor Buck decided on a drastic change. 
For years the appointment of a chief was from a rank never 
lower than that of captain. Usually it was from the rank of 
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on the hunch that the policeman, clad in the authority given 
him by law, is the servant of the man who pays the bills, 
not a majestic figure who is there on the street corner to bully 
on helpless women and children. He wants the people of 
Buffalo to know that the man on the beat is there for the 
particular purpose of upholding the law, and that by so doing 
he is serving society in general. 

Higgins has passed through those trying days or readjust- 
ment following the signing of the armistice. He has accom- 
plished what other police forces are only now attempting— 
the stamping out of organized vice He believes that this 
great evil should be handled in only one manner: by ripping 
it up by the roots He has no sympathy for the weakened 
citizen who advocates the segregation of vice and the blind 
toleration of the evil on the ground that it is necessary. Hig- 
gins is emphatic that vice can be cured and that watchful and 
faithful attention to duty by policemen is the only solution 
of the problem. 

Of all the branches within the department, the Detective 
Bureau looms up as demanding the honor of being first. This 
division is the nervous system of the whole department and 


Members of the Detective Bureau, in Charge of Chief of Detectives John R. Ryan, Left, and Asst. Chief of 
Detectives C. F. Zimmerman, Right. 


inspector and that naturally limited the selection to a small 
group. Mayor Buck suddenly found himself unlimited in the 
selection of a new chief. By the power given him under the 
commission’ form of government the Mayor found he could 
appoint any one chief provided, of course, he answered the 
personal qualifications He could even go outside the depart- 
ment for a man. It is a known fact that the Mayor did not 
personally know the man of his choice when he _ finally 
reached the decision that Higgins would be chief. But he did 
know Higgons by reputation, and that reputation was not 
founded on a bubble. From one end of the town to the other, 
Higgins was in a spot all by himself as a “copper who held 
the confidence of the public.” And the first introduction of 
the Mayor to the candidate for the job indicated that the 
Mayor knew of that reputation and resolved to profit by it. 
Higgins has accomplished many things of benefit since 
taking office. He is especially watchful of the rights of the 
men under him and many of his changes have been with the 
definite purpose of bettering the working conditions among 
the patrolmen. His first thought is to continue to improve 
the relations of the public with the policemen who serve them. 
His pet doctrine is that the old days of the average citizen 
standing in fear of a policeman are long past. Higgins works 


like the nervous system of the human body, it bears the same 
relation to the whole department. In a sense, if the efficency 
of the Detective Bureau is impaired, the entire force is affect- 
ed. It is not an overstatement of fact to say that the Detective 
Bureau of the Buffalo department is a splendid example of a 
detective organization which operates on a basis of 100 yer 
cent. efficency. 
Ryan, who, while this is being written, is seriously ill in a 
local hospital. But Ryan’s absence does not mean that the 
detectives are not doing their work in a satisfactory manner. 
Ryan’s enthusiasm and ability is in evidence even though he 
is physically unable to be on the job in person. 

A personal sketch of the head of the bureau is worth while 
in this story. Ryan is one example of a police officer who 
won his position through sheer ability, and hard work. In 
point of service there are many in the department who out- 
number Ryan, but for success as a policemen he has been a 
charming winner. He is now serving his twenty-third year 
as an officer. His first five years were spent patrolling in 
various precincts and without any effort to interest influential 


friends, he was, without warning, appointed a precinct special 


and assigned to the seventh precinct which takes in most of 
the waterfront. Ryan came into the department a big, husky 


It is in charge of Chief of Detectives John R. ° 
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The Bicycle Squad. 


youth, his muscles hardened after a few years swinging a 
shovel as a railroad fireman. Probably the first night he per- 
formed police duty in that section of Buffalo, he was glad 
that weary hours in an engine cab had hardened his muscles, 
because taking a beat in those plamy days was no job for a 
timid or shrinking individual. 

“Jack” was a precinct special for eighteen months when 
his work attracted the attention of the heads of the force, and 
Ryan was sent for and made a detective-sergeant. He was 
then well launched into the police business and determined 
that if it was to be his life work he would attain whatever 
success hard work and intensive study would bring. By 
sheer effort he trained as a “man on faces.” Men accustomed 
to dealing with police organizations need no explanation of 
that phrase. Detectives from cities outside of Buffalo, who 
have had an opportunity to work with Ryan and to learn the 
uncanny faculty that enables him to identify without hesita- 
tion a face or a picture if he ever saw it before, say, that 
beyond a doubt, “Jack” Ryan is one of the best men in the 
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country in this particular endeavor of the detective. At 
national conventions to which high-class crooks from the 
world over are attracted, Ryan has always been in demand. 
A singular’thing about the Ryan family is that the chief has 
a brother, Patrick J. Ryan, now a member of the Detective 
Staff in the Cleveland police force. The two have worked in 
conjunction on many cases where connecting links existed in 
these two cities of the Great Lakes. 

Ryan became Chief of Detectives by actual appointment 
October 18, 1919, following a period of acting in the same 
capacity during the long illness of Inspector Miller, who died 
in September, 1919. To bring about the appointment of Ryan 
as head of the detective force, Mayor George S. Buck was 
obliged to effect a revision of the city charter which provided 
that the detective force be presided over by an inspector who 
could only attain that rank by a succession of steps from the 
rank of patrolman, to lieutenant, captain and finally inspector, 
the rank subordinate only to the chief. 

Assistant Chief of Detectives Charles F. Zimmerman has 
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The Traffic Squad, Under the Direction of Lieut. John E. Kennedy, Center; Lieut. G. W. Richard, Left, 
and Lieut. A. J. Austin, Right. 
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Automatic Rifle Squad, Under the Command of Captain Edward Simon. 


been an able assistant to Ryan. He has charge of the Bureau 
at night. He has had long experience in the Detective Bureau. 
A peculiar coincidence is, that Ryan and Zimmerman were 
appointed to the police department the same year and both 
moved along in the ladder of promotion at about the same 
rate of progress. Zimmerman is the physical giant of the 
department. He stands over six feet in height, built in pro- 
portion and is a commanding figure. He has some notable 
catches to his credit and is a hard, faithful and conscientious 
worker. He has been the staff on which Ryan has depended, 
and during Ryan’s enforced absence from duty, the bureau 
has been in capable hands. With the exception of the first 
six years of Zimmerman’s career as a police officer, all his 
time has been spent as a detective, first, of course, in the 
minor ranks and later moving to that opportunity for higher 
class work, the Central office at headquarters. Since Ryan 
has been Chief of Detectives, Detective-Sergeant Emanuel 
Schuh has been detailed to the front office to assist him in 
the detail work. Schuh is a veteran in the Detective Bureau 
and has more than a local reputation as a keen detective and 
a tireless worker. Schuh has real executive ability and has a 
splendid grasp for detail in connection with the office work 
of the bureau. He is a quiet, courteous gentlemen who has 
earned the respect and good will of his associates, and the 
admiration of the citizens with whom he comes in contact. 

The detective force operating out of the Central Office now 
numbers forty-nine persons, four of whom are of the gentler 
sex. The policewomen work under the Chief of Detectives. 
Of the forty-five men, thirty are detective sergeants, six com- 
pose the Automobile Squad, four are on duty in the Automo- 
bile Bureau handling the vast amount of, office work in con- 
nection with lost and stolen cars, about which reference is 
made in another part of this narrative; one man ts assigned 
to watch pawn shops, and four are on general assignments. 

A move by Chief Higgins, which is expected to be of great 
help to the detective force, is the organization of squads 
within the bureau. Three of these have been effected re- 
cently. They are the Italian Squad, selected to investigate 
crimes committed in that section of Buffalo populated by the 
Italian people, or where crimes supposedly committed by 
Italians or Sicilians are under investigation; the Narcotic 
Squad, for the purpose of keeping under control the drug evil 
and all the kindred evils which grow out of the use of these 
dangerous things; and lastly squads for each side of the city, 
the East and West sides, established to handle investigations 
within their alloted territory. 

In the Italian Squad, Detective-Sergeant James L. Quigley 
is in charge... Though his name does not indicate an origin 
that betrays any particular knowledge of the language or 


customs. of the people of the Latin countries, Quigley has 
been remarkably successful in the handling of Italian cases. 
He is one of the youngsters in the bureau, and is a keen, able 
detective. Detective-Sergeant Fred H. Morgenstern is in 
charge of the Narcotic Squad because almost since the day he 


received his appointment to the police force, he has specialized 


in this branch of the work. He has a wide acquaintance with 
all the known users of drugs, and one reason why this evil 
is at a low ebb in Buffalo is that Morgenstern is “always on 
top” of the situation. 

The sectional squads are in charge of Detective-Sergeants 
George Maloney and Edward J. Newton, respectively. It is 
part of the Higgins idea to have the detectives become ac- 
customd to a certain section by working continuously in that 
section and that by perfecting their acquaintance and not 
being shifted about from time to time. 

The records and correspondence in the Detective Bureau 
are efficiently handled by Desk Sergeant Max A. Konopka. 

The policewomen are directly under Mrs. Kathryn Gunn, 
the first of the four to be appointed. Mrs. Gunn had long 
been a social worker and her appointment was the result of 
the prominence she achieved in this work. She came into the 
department well equipped for work of the kind she performs. 

The work of these women grows in magnitude and im- 
portance each year. In the beginning they only visited dance 
halls and other places of amusement to see that ordinances 


Policewomen, Matrons and Janitresses. 


were obeyed but, with increased facilities, Chief Higgins has 
enlarged the scope of the work of “the ladies,” and now most 
of the investigations where children are concerned, are 
handled in this division. 

“Women are better fitted for problems affecting young 
girls,” Chief Higgins said, “and they can usually get quicker 
and better results than male investigators. Their sympathies 
are usually directed in the right channel and they can iron 
out many domestic difficulties without invoking the aid of 
the patrol wagons and the subsequent appearance in court 
with its consequent humiliation and publicity.” 

The Automobile Bureau and Lost and Stolen Property 
Bureau are under the direction of the Chief of Detectives. 
A few years ago the stealing of automobiles assumed such 
proportions that, with the antiquated system in vogue in 
Buffalo, it was impossible to keep an accurate and intelligent 
report on cars reported stolen, and in some cases it was im- 
possible to identify stolen cars coming into the possession of 
the police. To remedy this condition former Chief Girvin 
installed a bureau, which was open ten hours a day. In this 
bureau a record was kept of each stolen automobile under 
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ber of 1,262 were stolen im this city, and 914 cars were recov- 
ered. During the year 1919 cars to the number of 986 were 
stolen and 700 were recovered. 

To further make it more difhcult for automobile thieves to 
dispose of their plunder, Chief Higgins took the matter up 
with the Mayor, who had the Council pass an ordinance 
requiring all dealers in second hand automobiles to furnish 
the Police Department with an accurate description of auto- 
mobiles and automobile parts purchased by them each day. 
This has been of great assistance to the police in recovering 
cars that have been stolen for some time. The squad has 
been successful in cleaning up several organized bands of 
automobile thieves, and several of the thieves are now serving 
long terms in New York State prisons. 

In connection with the Automobile Bureau weekly bulle- 
tins are issued each Friday and include all cars stolen dur- 
ing the previous week and not recovered up to 12 midnight 
Thursday. This bulletin is sent broadcast to police depart- 
ments throughout the country and is issued without any ex- 
pense to the automobile owners. The practice, before this 
bulletin was inaugurated by Chief Higgins, was to have the 


The Riot Squad, Equipped with Remington Sawed-off Shot Guns. 


five different classifications. All stolen cars are indexed by 
license number, motor number, factory or car number, make 
of machine and name of owner. 

While this system was a great aid in identifying cars it did 
not solve the problem of stopping the stealing of cars. 
Shortly after Chief Higgins assumed office he realized that 
something had to be done to break up the organized stealing 
of cars. With that object in view he assigned two more men 
to the bureau, keeping it open twenty-four hours a day. He 
organized an Automobile Squad and assigned six patrolmen 
to it. These men work in pairs, using a Ford automobile, 
and each team works eight hours, so that two men are always 
on duty. These men have done efficient work and have re- 
duced the stealing of cars to a great extent. For the purpose 
of some comparisons, during the year 1918 cars to the num- 


owner of a stolen car go to the expense of having cards and 
circulars printed to be sent out by the Police Department, 
and in most cases offering a reward for the recovery of the 
car. The bulletin has proven more effective than the cards 
and has been the means of recovering in outside cities a 
number of cars that had been stolen in Buffalo. 

On July 1, 1919, a new system of recording lost and stolen 
property was placed in operation in the Detective Bureau by 
Chief Higgins. It is divided into files for keeping a record 
of lost and stolen watches, jewelry, clothing, Liberty bonds, 
bicycles, motorcycles and miscellaneous property. In fact, a 
card index is kept of every article reported lost or stolen. A 
description of each lost or stolen article is entered on a card, 
which is filed in its proper classification. The pawnbrokers 
and second hand dealers furnish the police with a description 
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of all articles taken in by them on cards, which the filing 
clerk checks against his complaint cards at the time of filing, 
and thus determines if any lost or stolen property has come 
into their hands. All close comparisons which cannot be 
identified at the bureau are turned over to the officer detailed 
to the pawn shops and second hand stores for further investi- 
gation. This officer is furnished with a Ford car and is able to 
visit these places several times each day. The following up of 
information obtained in this manner has resulted in cleaning 
up a number of important cases since this new system was 
put into operation. All records in the Automobile Bureau and 
the Lost and Stolen Property Bureau are under the direction 
of Desk Sergeant Edward McGurn. 


The Bureau of Identification is one of the most important 
bureaus in the department. It is in charge of Joseph T. Whit- 
well, a finger print expert who has attained national promi- 
nence in his particular field. Mr. Whitwell is one of the 
pioneers in fingerprint work in this country. On its intro- 
duction on this side of the water he immediately recognized 
its wonderful possibilities and set out to master its vast 
detail. With the consent of his superior officers, several years 
ago he went to New York City and spent several months 
with Inspector Faurot, of the Bureau of Identification, re- 
cently appointed third deputy commissioner, receiving in- 
structions and becoming familiar with all the different phases 
of this system. For years he has been striving to make his 
bureau one of the best in the country, but until recent years 
had to use considerable persuasion to 
bring about the improvements that he 
suggested. However, this” has all 
changed, and he is now able to get 
everything necessary to take care of the 
Finger Print and Bertillon Systems. 

In old Police Headquarters he had 
spacious quarters on the third floor, with 
well lighted rooms, but the fire of De- 
cember 11, 1919, which destroyed Head- 
quarters building, gave his department a 
slight set back. At present he is located 
in temporary quarters in the Law Ex- 
change Building. In spite of the handi- 
caps of past years and the recent fire, 
Mr. Whitwell has his records in splendid 
condition. He has more than 30,000 pic- 
tures in his gallery of crooks, and over 
20,000 sets of finger prints classified and 
ready for immediate reference. For the 
purpose of having available for immedi- 
ate reference the record of all persons 
photographed and_finger-printed, a 
“Folder System” is used, and this folder 
contains a complete record of each per- 


son, and a history of each case. This is in addition to the 
regular Bertillon and Finger Print classification files. Since 
the organization of the department the records of arrests have 
been kept in book form. In January, this year, Chief Higgins 
made a tour of nine Eastern cities, and on his return to 
Buffalo, after a conference with the Mayor, an order was 
given to have a card system of arrests installed as soon as 
the cards and necessary filing equipment could be obtained. 
It is expected that it will be in operation by the time this 
article appears in print. These cards contain sufficient room 
for several records of the arrest of the same individual, as 
well as a complete history of the offenses for which the 
arrests were made. This system can be worked for twenty 
years without “culling” the cards, and it will be almost in- 
stananeous, while with the book record it was a matter of 
endurance in looking up the criminal record of an individual 
who never had his photograph or finger prints taken. 


The desk sergeants constitute one of the most important 
branches of the department, and no police story of Buffalo 
would be complete without reference to the system of handling 
the department business by telegraph. The department uses 
the Morse telegraph system to transmit all police business 
throughout the twenty-four hours of the day. The telegraph 
line runs from Police Headquarters to every police station in 
the city, and a private line runs to the offices of the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph companies. Desk sergeants are 
assigned to duty behind the station house desk, where they 


The Park Squad, Under the Command of Lieut. Simon Cullen. 
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The Patrol Boat Crew, in Charge of Lieut. John J. Ryan. 


receive all complaints relative to missing persons, burglaries, 
lost or stolen property, murders, riots, etc., and then see that 
proper attention is given to the complaints. They enter these 
complaints in the proper records and make all reports that 
are forwarded to Police Headquarters. They have charge of 
all moneys or property that may be turned in, and are held 
responsible for the care and safety of all prisoners confined 
in the station houses. 


There are 59 regular desk sergeants, three being assigned 
to each house, nine on receiving duty for weekly vacations, 
three to the Central: Patrol Signal Office, and five to Police 
Headquarters. 


All desk sergeants are required to be first class telegraph 
operators and to pass a Civil Service examination in telegra- 
phy, besides the regular physical and mental qualifications, 
before they can be appointed members of the department. 
After a certain length of time necessary to become familiar 
with police business, they prove to be a valuable adjunct to 
the department, and in the course of time they become well 
versed in all matters pertaining to police work. 

The Morse wire has been in continuous service in the de- 
partment for a period of 47 years. It has proved to be the 
best, quickest and most reliable medium for the transaction 
of police business. When a murder is committed, or a riot 
occurs, instant action can be obtained by the use of the 
telegraph system. There are no long waits, or no repetition 
of orders, as would be the case when the telephone is used. 
When a complaint is received of a burglary, missing persons, 
or other matter necessary to transmit to the whole or part 
of the department, the desk sergeant receiving he complaint 
immediately transmits the matter over the telegraph wires to 


headquarters and precinct station houses. 
The receiving desk sergeants take the 
message On a typewriter, and the case is 
then made a permanent record in the 
department. These messages are bound 
together at the end of each month and 
are then kept for future reference. In 
like manner, all general and_ special 
orders; also orders for all details for 
special occasions, such as parades, assem- 
blages, etc., are transmitted to the de- 
partment from the chief's office. 

The desk sergeants are under the im- 
mediate supervision of the chief desk 
sergeant, George A. Schmidt, and the 
assistant chief desk sergeant, Thomas 
Coyle, so far as the telegraph, telephone 
and patrol signal system is concerned. 
The chief desk sergeant’s office is located 
at headquarters, where he has three desk 
sergeants employed. His office is open 
day and night. All orders from the chief 
and inspectors are published to the force through this office. 


Buffalo has adopted a Police Signal System which is be- 
lieved to be the most efficient and most modern in use today. 
There was an original installation of three precincts about 
three years ago, and two additional precincts have just been 
completed. 


In this system, which was constructed by the National 
Police Signal Company, of Buffalo, the old idea of using a 
number of boxes on a circuit was abolished, and individual 
circuits are supplied to each box. This insures the very best 
quality of telephone service, and also permits of greater 
flexibility in operating signals, as any number or combination 
of boxes can be operated at a time. 

Each signal box includes a telephone and a flashlight signal 
and a horn signal. The telephone box also includes means 
for making hourly reports and for sending wagon calls. These 
boxes are so distributed throughout the precinct that a maxi- 
mum quality of service is rendered. On the average, an 
officer when signalled can be reached in considerably less 
than three minutes, and as it is possible to signal any number 
of officers in a precinct, any special information can be trans- 
mitted to them inside of the above time limit. 

The signal boxes are so distributed that no matter where 
the officer may be, he is either in sight of a signal lamp or 
within hearing of the horn. No code signals are used for the 
reason that if any particular patrolman is desired only the 
signals on his beat or post are set in operation. 

It is possible for the desk sergeant to determine instantly 
whether or not any signal in the precinct is in operation. The 
system also includes means for secret telephone service be- 
tween the station house and Hadquarters, and, when the in- 
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Chief E. E. Mueller of the Buffale Police Reserves and His Inspectors and Captains. 


stallation is entirely completed, all police business will be car- 
ried on over the lines of this system. 


In the precincts where this system is installed and in use, 
all complaints are handled without delay and at a great 
saving of time to the department. The officer having the 
station house reserve is very seldom required to go out on 
duty, owing to the fact that all complaints are handled by the 
men on posts. 


The officers’ reports are recorded on a special piece of 
apparatus that indicates the box from where the report was 
made, and also includes the time, giving the year, month, day, 
hour and minute when the record was made. 

In each precinct all of the boxes terminate on a swtchboard 
located in that precinct station house, placing the entire con- 
trol of all boxes in that precinct in the hands of the desk 
sergeant on duty. 

These boxes are also available to detective sergeants work- 
ing from Headquarters, as direct lines are provided between 
the switchboard in the station house and Headquarters, and 
they can immediately get in touch with Detective Head- 
quarters for any of the boxes in the city. 

From an operating and service standpoint, the system has 
proven highly satisfactory. 

To increase the efficiency of the department, a Police Train- 
ing School was created a few years ago. This school is in 
charge of Lieutenant Austin J. Roche, as instructor, and 
Lieutenant Timothy F. Murray, as drill master. 

Lieutenant Roche was appointed a patrolman June 20, 1896. 
After three months’ service he was awarded the medal of 
honor for bravery shown in the detection and apprehension 
of a dangerous burglar, who had been causing considerable 
trouble for the department for some time. Sometime later he 
was appointed a precinct detective. After a few years as pre- 
cinct detective he was detailed to the Detective Bureau as a 
detective sergeant, and when the Police Training School was 
organized by former Chief Henry J. Girvin, he was placed 
in charge as instructor. He has always been a close student 
of police affairs, and after his appointment as instructor he 
visited New York City and remained there a couple of months 
perfecting himself and acquiring additional knowledge on how 
the school should be conducted. . 

All members of the department are appointed after a Civil 
Service examination. After appointment as a probationary 
patrolman, all appointees are required to attend the Police 
Training School for a three months’ course of study in up-to- 
date police procedure. He is then assigned to a precinct to 
do three months’ practical patrol work under the direction of 


the commanding officer of the precinct to which he is as- 
signed. Then, if at the end of that time the man gives proof 
of his efficiency, he is appointed a patrolman. 

All of the older members of the force are required to 
attend the Training School for a one month course of in- 
struction, in their turn. Two men from each of the fourteen 
precincts in the city are detailed, in uniform, to attend the 
Training School, making a class of twenty-eight men. This 
class acts as an emergency reserve at Police Headquarters, 
and in case of a riot or other serious trouble, they can be 
called and transported by means of the police automobiles 
and patrols to the scene of the trouble without delay. The 
importance of this reserve has been exemplified on several 
occasions during the past few years. 

A lecture is given each day on some important police sub- 
ject, by the instructor or some other person selected by him, 
such as one of the judges of the City Court, the District At- 
torney, etc. Then each patrolman attending the schoo! is 
required to write an essay on the subject of the lecture At 
the end of the thirty-day term the attending patrolmen have 
to pass an examination, and if they fail to pass they are re- 
quired to put in another thirty days or longer, until they can 
pass the required examination. 

Lieut. Timothy F. Murray, drill master, was appointed a 
patrolman December 15, 1898, promoted to sergeant (heuten- 
ant) on May 1, 1905, and has worked in all precincts except 
the 12th. Before entering the police department he was a 
sergeant and sergeant-major for three years of a five-vear 
enlistment in 13th U. S. Infantry, most of the time in the 
Indian Territory. He has been unofficial drill master most of 
the time for the past twenty years, and was appointed drill 
master by Chief Higgins on July 24, 1919. 

The drill roster of the department is composed of 15 com- 
panies of 36 men each, divided into two active platoons. These 
platoons are composed of patrolmen who are not over 15 
years in the service. In addition, there is an exempt platoon, 
with approximately 20 men in each company, which is com- 
posed of the older men in the service, men holding special 
details and who, in former years, have been members of the 
active platoons. The fifteen companies form three battalions, 
divided as follows: The First Battalion and one-half of the 
Second Battalion is composed of the men in the First Platoon 
and one-half of the men in the Third or Day Platoon. The 
Third Battalion and one-half of the Second Battalion is com- 
posed of the Second Platoon and one-half of the Third or Day 
Platoon. On the days that the different companies are or- 
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dered to drill, the men all drill on the “city’s time” from 
four to five p. m. The battalions are in command of an 
inspector, who is the major. Each company is commanded 
by a captain, four lieutenants are assigned to each company, 
the two junior lieutenants act as right and left guides, and the 
two senior lieutenants as platoon commanders. 


One company, known as Headquarters Company, is com- 
posed of desk sergeants, the chief desk sergeant (captain) in 
command, and is subdivided into two platoons, the second 
platoon being commanded by the assistant chief desk ser- 
geant (lieutenant). 


All men assigned the active platoons of the Police Regi- 
ment are thoroughly instructed by Drill Master Murray in the 
school of the soldier, squad, platoon, company, battalion and 
regimental maneuvers. Inspectors, captains and lieutenants 
are obliged to qualify, or go to a special School of Instruction 
on Military Tactics until such time as they are deemed fit to 
command their respective units. 


Men coming to the department attend this special course 
until they are qualified to take their place in the company to 
which they have been assigned. 


Each company is instructed in the manual of arms and 
bayonet drill of the latest approved infantry tactics. 

In addition to the Infantry Police Regiment, there is a 
mounted troop of 37 men, under the command of Lieut. John 


; | te, 9 EB FL The Members of the Mounted Sq 
E. Kennedy. This troop is instructed in the up-to-date 
cavalry tactics. 

The Chief of Police, being the chief executive in uniform, 


ae Tenth Precinct Po 


is the regimental commander or colonel. The drill master is 
the regimental adjutant. There is a battalion adjutant and 
sergeant-major for each battalion. 

The regiment is equipped with 30-30 Marlin rifles, which 


The Members of the Motorcycle Squ 
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of the Buffalo Police Department. 


were recently loaned to the department by the Board of 
Supervisors of Erie county. The department also has six 
light Browning Automatic rifles. The Automatic Rifle Com- 


- Reserve Drum Corps. 


pany is under the command of Capt. Edward Simon. Six 
squads of three men each are now being trained. In addi- 
tion, the department is equipped with 50 Remington sawed-off 
shotguns (7 shot). This company is a special company of 


men scattered throughout the different precincts, and is known 
as the Riot Squad. There are 185 men in the department, who 
have been in the military service, and these men have all 
received special instructions in riot duty. There are always 
50 of these men available for duty, day or night, should the 


_ occasion arise. The Riot Squad is commanded by Lieut. 


Timothy IF. Murray, and is divided into two platoons, the 
First Platoon being commanded by Lieut. George W. Rickard, 
and the Second Platoon by Lieut. Frank P. Ruth. 


"The problem of handling traffic in a large city is one that 
requires constant attention, to keep ahead of its constantly 
increasing volume. The Traffic Squad, under the able direc- 
tion of Lieut. John E. Kennedy, as traffic chief, and Lieuts. 
George W. Rickard and Thomas H. Flesh, in charge of the 
squads in the Franklin Street and Pearl Street stations, re- 
spectively, ranks with the best in the country. 


Trafic Chief John E. Kennedy, as a patrolman, was a 
member of the Traffic Squad for two years some years ago, 
being the first mounted man in the downtown section. Traffic 
in those days was mostly confined to horse drawn vehicles, 
and it was an ordinary occurrence to have a runaway every 
day. Kennedy made several creditable stops of runaway 
horses and teams for which he received honorable mention. 
Later he was assigned to the Detective Bureau as a Detective 
Sergeant, and rounded up some of the most notorious yeggs, 
murderers, con men, pick pockets, stick up men and burglars 
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in the country. While in the Detective Bureau he made ap—_ 600 
plication to try the examination for captain, but the Court of Estimates Furnished from Samples or Drawings 
Appeals decided that he was not eligible. He then tried the SPECIAL SCREW MACHINE WORK 
examination for lieutenant and was made a lieutenant. 

Shortly after assuming office Chief Higgins, with a view of 
seeing what improvements he could make in the movement of 
traffic, visited several cities, and immediately upon his return 
he made some radical changes. 

The squad at the present time consists of 56 men, 53 foot- 
men and 3 mounted men, divided between the Franklin and 
Pearl Street stations. The squads have been trained to be MANUFACTURERS OF 


alert, to be considerate of the pedestrian, to take pride in the- Standard Set and Cap Screws 
reputation of their “corners,” and to be courteous at all times. 
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The days of the bully traffic “cop” are gone in Buffalo. It chines, Bolt and Nut Machinery, Power 
is the motto to Chief Higgins and Lieutenant Kennedy to Transmission Machinery, Fire Hy- 
have the officers teach the driver and ask his co-operation in 


the handling of traffic, but not to bulldoze him. Their aim is drants, Expansion Joints 


to make Buffalo’s squad the pride of Buffalo, and the best in First Class Pattern 
the country. With this motto in view every man is a picked We Design and Build Any Kind of Special and 
man, and he must come up to the requirements or he is not 


chosen. Automatic Machinery—Grey Iron Founders— 


Buffalo, for some unknown reason, has, for years, been con- Large and Small Castings 
sidered a “one street” town, and on this account the burden 
of trafic has been in Main street. Recently changes have 
been made in traffic rules which have a decided tendency to Chicago and Granger Streets 
divert traffic to the streets running parallel with Main street. 

A rule that would be a wonderful help in handling the traffic BUFFALO, N. Y. 
problems of large cities is one that would prohibit all left 
hand turns in or out of trafic on busy traffic streets. This 
rule is in effect in Main street between 5 and 6:30 p. m. each 
day. 

The safety zone system for the protection of pedestrians 
has been established, in keeping with the State laws and the 
same movement in other cities. Wide zones are marked off How far will your car go ona gallon 
in conspicious white paint to show those who wait for street : 
cars where they may stand in safety. In the congested dis- of gasoline? 
tricts these zones are marked with standards and chains. 

In all traffic problems Chief Higgins and Lieutenant Ken- 
nedy have the hearty co-operation and assistance of the 
officers of the Automobile Club of Buffalo, in getting before 


the members of the club, through the “Buffalo Motorist,” the Ostendorf Motor Car Corporation 


official organ of the Automobile Club, all traffic matters and 


Immediate delivery on F ranklin Touring Cars 


changes which are of interest to the “driving” public. 1221-1223 Main Street 
As an evidence on the good will of the police towards the 
drivers of motor vehicles, and vice versa, the members of the BUFF ALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Automobile Club have been furnished with cards, 
signed by Chief Higgins and the president and secretary of 
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the Automobile Club, to be used by members of the club in 
case they are arrested for any infraction of the traffic rules 
or ordinances. On presentation of this card, the arresting 
officer, instead of taking the person arrested to the nearest 
police station, simply takes the card from the member and 
directs him to be in court at a certain time, and when the 
case is disposed of the card is turned back to the club mem- 
ber who has been arrested. This order has been in effect 


for over a year, and as an evidence of the spirit of co-opera- T here’s q snap In the NEW Hot Spot 
tion and thankfulness on the part of the members of the 
Automobile Club for the courtesy shown, not one member, so Chalmers. 
ordered to Court, has failed to appear as directed. In case 
any member should fail to appear in court as ordered, his 4 : : . 
card is sent to the president of the Automobile Club to have Ride in this new Chalmers and you 
hi hip i ; is “* i : : 
is membership in the club revoked. This “card courtesy wl] observe the difference. 


is not good for members of the member’s family. It is good 
only for the member himself, who must be in good standing 
in the club at the time. 
Because Buffalo is first and last a city which derives most 
of its business life from marine affairs, one of the essential 
features of police work is that of guarding the waterfront. 
For many years this has been in charge of Lieut. John J. COLE MOTOR (0 
Ryan, who, in the winter months, does patrol duty as a lieu- . 
tenant in the First Precinct. For a number of years the 
harbor squad traveled on a large tug known as the “Grover - 
Cleveland,” named after the distinguished Buffalonian who 1164 Main Street 
was one of the two men from Buffalo to grace the chief ex- 


ecutive’s chair at Washington. The big boat was used with BUFFALO, N. Y. 
good results, but because of the many smaller streams, 
tributary to the lake, it was found in Chief John Martin’s Cole, Chalmers and Maxwell Distributers 


regime, that a smaller boat would be better suited to the 
needs of the squad. Thercfore the “Grover Cleveland” was 
sold and a gasoline launch, with a carrying capacity of thirty- 
five persons, was purchased. With this craft every available 
foot of the Buffalo waterfront is within easy access. Where 
any emergency arises which requires the use of larger craft, 
one of the three huge firetugs, the property of the fire depart- 
ment, can be pressed into service. 

Liutenant Ryan has twelve men in his command, and when 
they are not aboard the launch, they are doing patrol duty 
along the wharves and docks. The boat is in service from a 
period just before navigation is opened until the last boat 
from the upper lakes makes its final trip of the fall into the 


Buffalo harbor. Then the harbor squad are assigned to pre- 
cinct stations. . 


The squad has been credited with good work by successive 
chiefs. Separate classifications of figures relative to recoveries 
of stolen property effected by this squad shows Ryan's men Manufacturers of 
are on guard. In selecting men for this squad it is Chief 
Higgins’ effort to have men who are familiar with marine 


matters. Two of the squad are especially proficent in the DOMESTIC SEWING 
recovery of bodies of persons drowned. Many times Patrol- 


men Eugene Downey and Frank J. Regan have been called 
upon by authorities of other cities to grapple for the dead. MACHINES 
In practically all cases they have made good. 
In the year 1917, when war was declared on April 6, and the 
stirring events which followed created a need for an organiza- 
tion assist the police in the matter of protecting the lives Hard and Ground Screw Machine 
and property of the residents of the city. Hon. Louis P. 
Fuhrman, who was Mayor of the city at that time, authorized Products 
Chief Martin to organize the Buffalo Police Reserve Corps 
and the Volunteer Patrol League. These organizations, while 
separate in their workings, had but one united object in view— FF O N 
to give greater police protection. The Volunteer Patrol BU AL 9 e Y. 
League disbanded with the close of the war, but the Police 
Reserve Corps continued to give their best services to the 
residents of the city. 
The Police Reserve is organized with a chief, three in- 


spectors, 14 captains, one general lieutenant, 29 heutenants, 
56 sergeants and 720 patrolmen. Each precinct has a captain, 
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on our service. 
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two lieutenants and four sergeants and a varying number of 
patrolmen. The Tenth Precinct has a drum corps, with one 
of the city’s regular patrolmen, John H. Huffstidler, as drum 
major, and the Thirteenth Precinct has a band. Both of these 
musical organizations rank with the best in the country, and 
are very much in demand for parades and other public gath- 
erings. 

Originally the Reserve had a membership of approximately 
2,000 members, but with the close of the war some of them 
lost interest in the organization, feeling that in as much as the 
time of strife was over that they would relinquish their power 
as officers and return to their peaceful pursuits. However, 
the officers of the Reserve felt that the time was not ripe for 
the disbandment of the organization, and instead of being 
disbanded that the organization should continue to give all 
possible assistance to the regular department in maintaining 
law and order. Under the able guidance of Chief E. E. Muel- 
ler and with the hearty co-operation of Chief Higgins, the 
Reserve has been gradually dropping members who the officers 
of the organization felt did not come up to the strict require- 
ments laid down for the members of the Reserve, and as a 
result of this weeding-out process the Reserve is now down 
to a solid and substantial basis, and the members are a credit 
to their organization and to the city of Buffalo. To show 
their appreciation of the work of the Reserve during the 
past few years and to rekindle the spirit that had lagged in 
the breasts of some of the members, the Council voted an 
appropriation to equip the Reserve officers and members with 
badges of a new design; also to furnish them with keys to the 
patrol boxes. The personnel of the commanding officers of 
the Reserve is as follows: 

By EB MaGeilet os ecraciiet dear eae bend cenias Chief. 
Dr. Jacob Goldberg.............0.008- Inspector. 
Wm. H. Schwinger..........ceeeeeees Inspector. 


Neil H. Keller................. Acting Inspector. 
Precinct Commanders. 

lStasearesatbaeheean ened Neil H. Keller. 

ANG cewek 2s woes one wile Louis H. Rosen (Acting). 

OT cep ier sakes pcan le wee Gustave E. C. Bauer. 

MUN -percanctcad cw dadedomate Charles A. Ganger. 

Sti eos bors Saipacrad keed Charles A. Griebner. 

OU st esrmeunireeneneee Frederick B. Weber. 

TN ecshomieweasqawtn eee iiat Michael Regan. 

Ol esc eee ene tween Stanley Welka (Acting). 

QU Fi axdiws. eos eaves William J. Hughes. 

LOG ietcot asta eaters tticd Dr. Jacob Goldberg. 

PU Rit re mteteardeie Setar ee Wk Thaddeus F. Urbanowiscz. 

T20NS 2G uses fates ase Edward Zier. 

lots daswewsrute ta atewswen William W. Read. 

RAT. 256-3 5 cA ce Cie ake William H. Schwinger. 


On Thursday evening, March 26, 1920, the members of the 
Reserve held their first annual installation and inspection 
ceremonies at the Hutchinson High School. The members 
were all sworn in again by Mayor Geo. S. Buck, were given 
new badges and were instructed in their duties as police 
officers by Brig.-Genl. Newton E. Turgeon, who was the 
chairman of the Governing Board of the Reserves at its 
inception, Chief Higgins, Judge Patrick H. Keeler, of the City 
Court, and Judge Thos. H. Noonan, of the County Court. 

The motive power division of the department is under the 
management of Superintendent Henry W. Alt, who was a 
precinct detective before taking over charge of the vehicles 
and horses. The department now has a quota of 35 motor 
vehicles which includes seven automobile patrols. Practically 
one patrol does work for two precincts. The other cars are 
for the use of the Automobile and Burglar squads and the 
Detective Bureau. Touring cars are provided for the use of 
the Chief and Chief of Detectives and each inspector and 
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captain is given a small runaboyt or touring car for his in- 
dividual work. | 

The Motorcycle Squad consists of 20 men, and these are on 
duty 24 hours a day. This year Lieut. Edward Steck will be 
in charge of this branch. In addition a bicycle patrolman is 
assigned to each precinct. Last year Patrolmen Stephen H. 
Regan and Philip C. Pohlman were in charge of the motor- 
cycle officers and the squad was subdivided into two branches 
working each side of the city. 

On December 11, 1919, the department suffered a disastrous 
blow when fire destroyed the headquarters building. The fire 
broke out shortly after midnight and because of the intense 


Supt. Henry W. Alt. 


cold and difficulty attending the work of the firemen the blaze 
was not put under control until late in the morning, and then 
the building was gutted. Chief Higgins was summoned from 
his home and before the firemen were hardly at work he had 
completed negotiations for temporary quarters in the Law 
Exchange Building. At first it was thought that the valuable 
records of the force, including the splendid collection of 
Bertillon records and pictures, were destroyed, but when 
inventory was taken at daybreak it was found that the fire- 
proof steel vaults and cabinets had given all the protection the 
makers claimed. 

In spite of the disaster the department went about its work 
without loss of efficiency. Quarters for the First Precinct 
were established across the street in a building occupied as 
a saloon. An amusing incident occurred. When the Chief 
completed the deal with the saloonkeeper and the policemen 
clad in rubber overcoats and boots were moving in their desks 
lighted by the glare of the flames from the burning building 
across the way, the bartender seeking a business opportunity 
afforded by the crowds even at that late hour watching the 
fire, continued to dispense his wares. The Chief watched him 
for a while and then told him that the saloon was only a 
memory and that from then on his occupation would be 
carried on elsewhere. The bartender stuck, however, and it 
was only when Higgin officially and firmly notified him that 
it was against department regulations to sell drinks in a 
police station, that he folded his apron and bade good-bye to 
the mahogany. 

It is planned to erect a modern structure to house the new 
headquarters. Several sites are now being considered, and it 
is thought that the new building will not be started for at 
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Profession 


And policemen should prepare themselves, as doctors, 
lawyers, ministers and the members of other professions 
do. One way is to study 
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Formerly Inspector in Charge of the Training Scheol ef the 
New York City Police Department. 


This book, the most comprehensive of its kind, tells 
the police officer everywrk.ere the proper method of han- 
dling any situation that is likely to confront him. It 
should occupy a prominent place in every policeman’s 
library, from the chief down to supernumerary patrolman. 


It tells him how he should patrol; what to observe, hew to 
observe; whom to arrest; how to prepare his case for court; hew 
to present his case in court; why his case fails. It explains the 
elements of crimes and exposes the methods of croeks and cen- 
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tion. The book is the reeognized autherity on Police Work 
in America. 

The following subjecte are dealt with in clear, autheritative 
manner: Discipline, Deportment, Physical Condition, Patrol, Ob- 
servation, Fires, Handling Accidents, Duties Before and After an 
Arrest, Handling Children, Humane Handling ef Demented Per- 
sons, Fagitives from Justice, Evidence, Court Procedure, Crim- 
inal Identification and Fingerprints, Traffic and Street Condi- 
tions, Parades and Street Meetings, Animals, Criminals and 
Classification of Crime, Confidence Men, Dishonest Servants, 
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Sample Reperts, Co-operation with City Departments. 
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least two years. Chief Higgins is determined that the new 
structure will give him an opportunity to execute certain 
plans. He wants a modern gymnasium for the convenience 
and welfare of the men, particularly the new men coming 
into the force each year. 

To summarize the entire force, it is in fine condition. The 
advent of national prohibition imposed extra work in one 
sense and in another light it lessened the volume of labor. 
As a practical example of this there is a decrease in the 
number of arrests amounting to 60 per cent. A suggestion 
that the force be reduced to decrease municipal expenses, is 
being fought by Mayor Buck and Chief Higgins, both of 
whom believe that this problem is not finally and completely 
solved and that it is well to watch and wait before making 
any drastic cut in the number of men. 

Public sentiment can always be determined. Public senti- 
ment in the city of Buffalo seems to point that the people are 
satisfied with their police force and its presiding officers. 


Madeira Needs No Traffic Police. 

Of all civilized parts of the world, Madeira is the most diffi- 
cult to get about in. This is because so much of its land- 
scape is, as it were, set on edge. 

Once upon a time a volcano broke loose in the sea-floor 
where Madeira is now located. It built up an enormous 
mountain, which presently emerged above the surface, and 
then kept on at the business until four lofty islands had come 
into being. Two of these are even now uninhabited. The 
larger of the other two is called Madeira and is terrifically 
mountainous, with many rugged peaks, the highest of which 
has an elevation of nearly a mile and a quarter. Much of the 
coast is an irregular line of lofty precipices. 

The islands, built of lava (the group is called “the 
Madeiras”), are so rugged, with steep hills and deep ravines, 
that travel by any ordinary means is hardly practicable. 
Hence tourists who visit them and well-to-do residents are 
commonly carried in Jitters or drawn in curious sled-carriages 
by bullocks. 

The Madeiras belong to Portugal and are 360 miles west of 
the coast of Morocco. To keep the rich soil from being 
washed off the mountain side, incredible labor has been ex- 
pended in the making of terraces. No wine of its kind ap- 
proaching in qualrty the old-time product of Madeira has 
been known; but about seventy-five years ago the vines were 
well nigh destroyed by a fungous disease, and the output since 
then has been of markedly inferior excellence. 


Chicago Police to Quit if They Don’t Get Raise. 

Because they can’t keep up with living costs, 600 Chicago 
policemen and policewomen plan a “walkout” to force an in- 
crease in wages. “This isn’t going to be a strike,” said 
Michael O’Connor, president of the Policemen’s Association. 
“If we don’t get what we want the boys who can’t stand it 
any longer will quit.” 

“It’s iinpossible to dress decently on the salary we receive,” 
said Mrs. Anna Laucks, policewoman. “The cost of women’s 
clothes has gone up tremendously and are too expensive for 
our salaries.” 

The policemen declare they will seek work in other lines 
if their demands are not met. 

Chicago patrolmen are now receiving an average annual 
wage of $1,800 and are asking a yearly increase of $300. 
Policewomen receive an average annual salary of $1,500 and 
are askng an increase of $200. 

“Patrolmen make from $3.94 to $4.93 a day,” said O’Connor. 
“Milk wagon drivers earn about $60 a week with their salary. 
and commission.” 

O’Connor declared the quitting of 600 policemen will com- 
pletely disorganize the police force. 

Chicago has 32 policewomen and half of these threaten 
to quit. 
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Two Things to Know | 


kIRST—TVhe new high speed line of ! 


| 
| 
the International Railway Company is | 
the best’ route between Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls. Cars leave Main and 
Court Streets, Buffalo, on the hour and | 
half hour. The route is Main Street to | 
Irie tracks and then north over private 
right of way to Tonawanda, North 
‘Tonawanda, La Salle, Niagara Falls. 
Running time, 50 minutes. Fare, one 


way, Jo cents. 

SECOND—The Package Express of 
the International Railway Company 
gives the best service between Buffalo, : 
the Tonawandas, Lockport, Olcott," 


Rochester, Syracuse, Oswego and all in- 


termediate stations. 


Make inquiries of W. J. Whiteside, 
trathe agent, International Railway Com- 


pany, Buffalo, or of station agents. 


International Railway 
Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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